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5. THE KABBALA DENUDATA: 
CONVERTING JEWS OR SEDUCING CHRISTIANS! 


The traditional view of the Renaissance and Reformation as periods of philo- 
Semitism? has been qualified in recent years as scholars have increasingly 
revealed the very real limits to this phenomenon, together with the increasing 
hostility to Jews and Judaism. The attempt to distinguish between anti- 
Judaism and anti-Semitism made by Markish, for example, has been under- 
mined by the work of Heiko Oberman, Jerome Friedman, Jonathan Israel and 
Po-Chia Hsia, among others.* In the view of these scholars the enthusiasm 
of Renaissance Christians for Hebraica, characteristic of Pico della Miran- 
dola and Johannes Reuchlin, was a fragile, ephemeral thing, which was first 
dampened by the Reuchlin-Pffeferkorn controversy and then fundamentally 
distorted by the conflicts of the Reformation period. By the mid-sixteenth 
century the charge of “judaizing” became an all-too-convenient, pejorative 
epithet for Catholics in their fight against Protestants and for Protestants in 
their fight against each other. With the reaffirmation of the Vulgate as divine- 
ly inspired at the Council of Trent, the Catholic interest in Hebraica, which 
had always been less than the Protestant, diminished even further. The pop- 
ular Catholic revival of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries further 
encouraged anti-Semitic sentiments by resuscitating charges of blood libel, 
which had largely been discredited.* In such a situation the embattled Chris- 
tian Hebraists who were left jumped on the bandwagon of anti-Semitism to 
prove that they were good Christians because they hated Jews like everyone 
else.> 

In his book on sixteenth-century Christian Hebraica, Friedman argues that 
the Christian Hebraists whose work was most affected by the increasingly 
anti-Semitic atmosphere were the Lutherans. By 1540s Luther abandoned 
his earlier conciliatory attitude towards the Jews and wrote the virulently 
anti-Semitic tracts in which he made it abundantly clear that when it came to 
interpreting Scripture, Lutherans had nothing whatsoever to learn from Jews. 
“We do not give a fig for their crazy glosses which have spun out of their own 
heads,” he exclaimed in On the Jews and Their Lies. “We have a clear text.” 
The clear text came from faith. As Luther said, “If I know what I believe in, 
then I know what is written in Scripture, for Scripture contains nothing but 
Christ and Christian faith.”’ 
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Rabbis were bad and their Talmudic glosses useless; but Kabbalists were 
even worse? because in Luther’s view they practicing magic.’ Luther’s vehe- 
ment attack on magic was part of his larger attack on works as a means 
to salvation. His hatred of both Kabbalists and Talmudists was in direct 
proportion to their emphasis on works as pleasing to God and essential to 
Salvation. 

Given the vehemence of Luther’s anti-Semitism and anti-Kabbalistic sen- 
timent, it 1s perhaps surprising to find that the largest and most important 
collection of Kabbalistic texts in Latin in the seventeenth century was edited 
and translated by a staunch Lutheran, Christian Knorr von Rosenroth (1636— 
1689).!° To compound the surprises, von Rosenroth’s co-editor was Francis 
Mercury van Helmont (1614-1698), a Catholic imprisoned and tried by the 
Roman Inquisition on the charge of “judaizing.” He survived that ordeal only 
to “judaize” even more blatantly before leaving the Catholic Church altogeth- 
er, first to become a Quaker and finally a non-affiliated “Seeker.” Nor is it 
any less surprising, given the Catholic Church’s increasing hostility to Jews 
during the Counter-Reformation, that von Rosenroth and van Helmont com- 
piled, edited, and published their collection of Kabbalistic texts (the Kabbala 
Denudata) at the court of Christian August of Sulzbach (1622-1708), who 
had been born a Lutheran but converted to Catholicism as an adult. 

How do we explain this enthusiasm for the Kabbalah on the part of a Luther- 
an Hebraist, a judaizing Catholic-Quaker-Seeker, and a princely Catholic con- 
vert? The hundred odd years separating Luther’s death from the publication 
of the Kabbala Denudata had clearly effected great changes in the religious 
outlook of some of those who still considered themselves members of partic- 
ular Christian denominations. Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, for example, 
was a staunch enough Lutheran to write a scathing letter to his daughter 
when she announced that she was going to marry a Catholic.!! Yet he spent 
his adult life working for a Catholic Prince and had close relationships with 
Jews, first as teachers and then as collaborators on the Kabbala Denudata. 
His experience as a student at Leipzig, Wittenberg, and Leiden and his later 
travels through the Netherlands, France, and possibly England encouraged 
the ecumenical outlook that was to characterize his mature thought. In addi- 
tion to theology, law, philosophy, philology, history, and natural philosophy, 
von Rosenroth began to study oriental languages and Jewish mysticism in 
Amsterdam under the tutelage of Thomas de Pinedo (1614-79), Isaaac de 
Rocamora (1601-84), and Rabbi Meir Stern, who was apparently a Rabbi 
from Frankfurt. He became a proficient linguist in Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, French, Dutch, English, Spanish, and Italian. During 
the same period he became acquainted with the millenarian Peter Serrarius 
and various groups of Mennonites and Quakers. It was apparently among 
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these sectarians that von Rosenroth met Francis Mercury van Helmont. In 
1659 von Rosenroth became a member of the Deutschgesinnte Genossen- 
schaft on the recommendation of Phillip von Zesen. He later joined another 
society devoted to the promotion of the German language.!? As R.J.W. Evans 
has persuasively argued, these societies were founded to revive and foster the 
kind of ecumenical humanism characteristic of the Renaissance. !3 

Given this background, it is not surprising that von Rosenroth spent his 
entire adult life in the service of Christian August of Sulzbach; for Christian 
August had equally wide interests and ecumenical sympathies. Not only was 
he intrigued by the Christian Hebraica to the point of subsidizing a Hebrew 
press, but his policy towards the Jews, whom he invited to settle in Sulzbach in 
1666, was both liberal and protective. The charge of ritual murder was brought 
against the Sulzbach Jews twice during Christian August’s regime, in 1682 
and again in 1692. On both occasions he actively combatted the charges and 
ordered corporeal punishment for anyone bringing false accusations against 
Jews in the future. '4 

On the basis of the recent work on Jewish and Christian millenarians, 
stimulated (when not actually written) by Richard Popkin, and from the 
work of certain German historians, all of which deepen Kolakowski’s earlier 
insights,!> it is apparent that seventeenth-century Europe was criss-crossed 
by networks of millenarian Christians and Jews who were convinced that the 
Messiah either had arrived or shortly would. The exhilarating optimism and 
ecumenicalism characteristic of Pico della Mirandola’s Oration on the Dig- 
nity of Man and Nine Hundred Theses resurfaces in the innumerable, though 
largely forgotten texts of these millenarians. Von Rosenroth’s monumen- 
tal Kabbala Denudata exemplifies this genre. Within what appears to be a 
narrowly esoteric work, one can find the basis for the kind of tolerant ecumeni- 
calism, faith in science, and belief in progress that are generally associated 
with the Enlightenment, but which had their beginnings far earlier among 
Italian Humanists. What I am suggesting is that in the court of Christian 
August of Sulzbach we have evidence for a continuation of the “Rosicrucian 
Enlightenment” described by Frances Yates in connection with the earlier 
court of Frederick, the Elector of the Palatine, at Heidelberg. !® Yates’ thesis 
that Renaissance Hermeticism, with its commitment to the ideal of a prisca 
theologia embracing all religions and its exhilarating faith in man’s ability to 
restore the world to its prelapsarian state, continued to exist even in the pes- 
simistic, dogmatic atmosphere of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
has come under considerable attack. She has been accused, with some justi- 
fication, of over-generalizing and of making wild extrapolations on the basis 
of little or no concrete evidence.!’ However, her insights are proving to have 
more substance that her critics imagined. As I will argue in this paper, the 
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Court at Sulzbach can be described as “Rosicrucian,” in terms of both the 
broad policy of toleration established by Christian August and the activities 
and attitudes of people he hired to advise and assist him.!® 

When Christian August took over as ruler of Sulzbach in 1649, he found 
himself in a delicate political and religious situation as a Lutheran ruler of 
a territory which was legally subject to the higher authority of his fiercely 
intolerant Catholic cousin, Philipp Wilhelm of Neuburg. Because of the 
difficulties of nis own situation and on the advice of van Helmont, who was 
a close personal friend and advisor, Christian August developed a kind of 
private, ecumenical policy that not only included Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, but also extended to separatist groups, radical pietists, and Jews. 
In 1652, again on the advice of van Helmont, Christian August came to 
an agreement with his cousin that Catholics as well as Lutherans would be 
officially allowed to worship in the Sulzbach territories and that all church 
assets would be available to both confessions.!? In 1655 Christian August took 
the further decisive step of converting from Lutheranism to Catholicism. His 
conversion was greeted with horror by his immediate Lutheran family, and 
some Lutheran historians have argued that it was politically motivated, which 
it was not.7° 

Christian August’s conversion was one of a number of similar conversions, 
for example, that of Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels, Herzog Johann Friedrich 
von Braunschweig-Luneburg, and Herzog Christian Louis van Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. All these Protestant rulers had been greatly influenced by Arch- 
bishop Johann Philipp von Schönborn. Known as the “German Solomon” 
and the “Prince of Peace,” Johann Philipp, was committed to a level of tol- 
erance that was astonishing for the time.”! For example, he did not refuse 
to be godfather for Lutheran children; he therefore routinely took part in 
Protestant religious services. His plans for the reunion of Catholics and 
Protestants, of which the Pope disapproved, were supported by a number of 
other ecumenically-minded Lutherans and Catholics, not least of whom was 
Leibniz, himself a good friend of van Helmont’s and von Rosenroth.”? 

Because of the influence of men like Johann Phillipp of Schonborn and 
Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels,?? Christian August must have thought 
that Catholicism offered a greater chance than Protestantism for the kind 
of universal toleration to which he was committed. (Susanna Akermann 
suggests that Queen Christina came to the same conclusion.”*) The men 
he chose as advisors certainly suggests that he believed this. They were a 
diverse group, actually recruited by van Helmont. Aside from von Rosenroth, 
they included Justus Brawe, Clamerus Florin, and Johann Jacob Fabricius, 
all Kabbalists and theosophists.”” Another one of Christian August’s privy 
counsellors was the Catholic mystic Johann Abraham Pöhmer.”® 
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Christian August’s view of Catholicism was radically different from his 
cousin’s and, indeed, from a great many of the Catholics living in the Sulzbach 
territories. Philipp Wilhelm was appalled by the people attached to the 
Sulzbach court and took draconian steps to rid Christian August’s court 
of influences he deemed pernicious. He had Brawe, Fabricius, and Florin 
denounced from the Cathedral at Regensburg with a call for their expulsion;?’ 
and he worked behind the scenes for the arrest and imprisonment of van 
Helmont by the Roman Inquisition in 1662, later publishing a pamphlet 
to justify his actions.?® Inquisition documents dealing with van Helmont’s 
case give a clear picture of how seriously Catholics viewed the situation at 
Sulzbach.”? 

Even this brief description justifies, I hope, my description of the Sulzbach 
court as “Rosicrucian.” I would argue further that this “Rosicrucian” orienta- 
tion explains the emphatic and unusual philo-Semitism characteristic of von 
Rosenroth, van Helmont, and their patron Christian August. The limitations 
that historians have increasingly found to be characteristic of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Christian philo-Semites do not apply to these three men. 
Their immersion in the Kabbalah, particularly the Lurianic Kabbalah, led 
them to advocate a return to what they considered to be the original Jewish 
Christianity embodied in the Kabbalah. Because they were convinced that 
this Jewish Christianity predated both the Talmud and the Church Fathers, the 
doctrinal issues that had divided Christian and Jew for centuries ostensibly 
became moot. Christians and Jews could at last agree that Jesus was the 
Messiah and that God was both one and many. The major stumbling blocks 
in the way of the conversion of the Jews, the belief in Jesus as the son of 
God and the concept of the Trinity, were therefore eliminated; but they were 
eliminated in a way that fundamentally undermined these distinctive Chris- 
tian doctrines, leaving the Sulzbach Kabbalists open to the general charge of 
heresy and the particular charge of “judaizing.” 

In his illuminating article “La Kabbala chrétienne en Allemagne du xvi 
au xviii siècle,” Erst Benz describes the kind of religious no man’s land that 
certain Jews and Christians found themselves in as a result of their esoteric, 
mystical studies: 


. la Kabbala permet certes d’accepter l’idée que les propheties kabbal- 
istiques au sujet du Messie ont trouvé leur realisation en Jesus-Christ; 
mais elle n’est pas compatible avec les formules dogmatiques de I’ Eglise 
au sujet de la Trinité, car elle comporte, avec la doctrine des Sefirot, une 
interprétation differente de la vie intradivine. Ainsi, les kabbalistes juifs en 
arrivent fréquement, en partant au judaisme, a faire un pas vers le christian- 
isme; mais ils ne vont jamais jusqu’a l’approbation complete des dogmes 
chrétiens. Inversement, les kabbalistes chrétiens, partant du christianisme, 
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évoluent bien souvent de manière à entrer en conflict avec la doctrine tradi- 
tionnelle de leur Église, et parfois aussi avec les autorités ecclesiastiques. 
C’est ainsi que les groupes esoteriques juifs et chrétiens se retrouvent dans 
une sorte de zone frontaliére à la limite des deux religions.?? 


When analyzed from a Jewish perspective, the kind of inquiring yet critical 
and ultimately skeptical outlook described here by Benz has been character- 
ized elsewhere as typical of the “Marrano mentality” which arose from the 
unique experience of Sephardic Jews constrained to live with and encouraged 
or forced to convert to an alien religion. Popkin, Petuchowski, Kaplan, and 
others who have written about the “Marrano mentality” contend that the kind 
of dual allegiance and perspective produced in many Conversos contributed 
to the development of the critical, skeptical mentality that led, first, to a non- 
dogmatic, essentially non-denominational spirituality and, ultimately, to the 
secular thinking characteristic of modern western thought.*! From a Christian 
perspective, the Reformation produced similar conflicting allegiances in the 
minds of many Christians, and these conflicts contributed to a similar skep- 
tical and ecumenical outlook. These two mentalities, the “Marrano” and the 
post-Reformation Christian meet in the thought of the Sulzbach Kabbalists, 
particularly in that of Francis Mercury van Helmont. Van Helmont’s and von 
Rosenroth’s experiences in Amsterdam brought them in contact with Chris- 
tians and Jews of various religious beliefs. But it was their experience with 
Conversos that put a special stamp on their thought, convincing them that the 
real difference between Christians and Jews was minimal and easily overcome 
by the acceptance of their Christianized version of the Kabbalah. Van Hel- 
mont and his fellow Kabbalists provide a further example of how dangerous 
Luther’s claim to rely on Scripture alone proved to be for dogmatic religious 
assertions of any kind. For in trying to understand exactly what the Gospels 
meant, they immersed themselves in Jewish sources and Jewish ideas. While 
the Sulzbach Kabbalists were all deeply religious, their friendship and col- 
laboration transcended conventional Christian denominational boundaries. 
For how else could a Lutheran, a Lutheran turned Catholic, and Catholic 
turned Quaker/Seeker have otherwise worked together and remained devoted 
friends? They were, to use Kolakowski’s memorable phrase, Chrétiens sans 
eglise, although van Helmont was the only one who clearly recognized this 
fact. 

Notwithstanding van Helmont’s more radical position, the philo-Semitism 
of each one of the Sulzbach Kabbalists was truly unique. They did not 
subscribe to the view of contemporary Christians that the only good Jew was 
a potential convert. As Ernestine van der Wall has pointed out, Christian 
philo-Semitism did not extend to Jews as Jews, but only to Jews as potential 
Christian converts: 
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..philo-Judaism has to be seen in a conversionist light, which at once 
indicates the limits of their pro-Jewishness: their philo-Judaism was a 
conditional sympathy.°? 


Van der Wall makes the excellent point that because many philo-Semites were 
also mystics and spiritualists who did not care about dogmas and ceremonies, 
they easily built bridges to other faiths and minimized doctrinal differences. 
But their ecumenism stopped when it came to the necessity of accepting Jesus 
as the true Messiah. 

Clearly van der Wall is correct in the case of most philo-Semites, and her 
analysis would at first appear to apply to the Sulzbach Kabbalists as well. 
Von Rosenroth makes his conversionist aims clear throughout the Kabbala 
Denudata, as well as in his other writings and correspondence. The second 
part ofthe Kabbala Denudata emphasizes von Rosenroth’s missionary intent. 
It begins with a systematic outline of the doctrines in the Zohar, to which 
von Rosenroth appends parallel passages from the New Testament. Precisely 
the same technique is used in the Adumbratio Christiane Kabbalae, the 
last treatise in the Kabbala Denudata, which was written by van Helmont 
and published separately because of its imagined importance in the task of 
converting Jews to Christianity. But a careful reading of the texts reveals that 
the Christianity proffered to the potential Jewish convert seems very strange 
and far more Jewish than Christian. For example, their treatment of the 
central Christian doctrine of Jesus as the Messiah is distinctly unorthodox. 

In both von Rosenroth’s and van Helmont’s discussions the historical, flesh 
and blood Jesus of the Gospels, who was born of Mary and ordained to die 
and be resurrected as an expiation for man’s original sin, disappears beneath 
the abstruse doctrines of Kabbalists and Christian mystics. Von Rosenroth 
and van Helmont identify Christ with one of two figures in the Kabbalah, 
either with Adam Kadmon or with Seir Anpin. As van Helmont has his 
Christian Philosopher say to the Kabbalist in his Adumbratio Kabbalisticae 
Christianae, “Precisely what you call Adam Kadmon, we call Christ.”>? 
Adam Kadmon is the primordial man, who was the first being emanated from 
the divine light and who contained the souls of all subsequent men within 
himself.?* Seir Anpin was a composite figure comprised of the six lower 
sephiroth, who played the chief role in the universal process of redemption, or 
tikkun. That von Rosenroth could identify Seir Anpin (I use von Rosenroth’s 
spelling)?” with Christ is not so surprising when one considers that no less 
an authority than Gershom Scholem describes Seir Anpin as the product of 
God giving birth to himself. I quote the entire passage because Scholem 
says things about Seir Anpin that could easily have persuaded a Christian to 
identify this figure with Christ: 
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... Ihe origin of Zeir Anpin in the womb of the ‘celestial mother,’ his birth 
and development, as well as the laws in accordance with which all the 
‘upper’ potencies are organized in him, form the subject of detailed expo- 
sition in the system developed by Luria’s followers. There is something 
bewildering in the eccentricity of these over-detailed expositions — the 
architecture of this mystical structure might be styled baroque. 


Luria is driven to something very much like a mythos of God giving birth 
to Himself; indeed, this seems to me to be the focal point of this whole 
involved and frequently rather obscure and inconsistent description....”® 


The identification of Christ with either Adam Kadmon or Seir Anpin?! 
had important unorthodox implications for mainstream Christians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. If all souls were originally contained in Adam Kad- 
mon, or Christ, then Christ was essentially in all souls, a shocking notion, 
when taken literally, because it combined two heresies, pantheism and Pela- 
gianism. This idea hardly squared with the Catholic or Lutheran doctrine of 
original sin and man’s fallen nature. It suggested, on the contrary, that each 
individual had the potential to save himself by his own efforts and that, indeed, 
men were potentially, if not actually, divine.*® I have discussed the Hermetic, 
Kabbalistic, and Pelagian origins of this view of man elsewhere.*? I need only 
stress here how unorthodox such views were because they obviated any need 
for Christ’s sacrifice and death in anything but a metaphorical or allegorical 
sense and suggested instead that man controlled his own destiny as well as 
that of the universe. Orthodox Christians routinely dubbed any diminution 
of Christ’s role as “Jewish.” The Christian Hebraist Constantine L’Empreur 
referred with obvious distaste to the Socinian view of Christ as a “Jewish” 
error: “many people, even some who profess Christianity, do not shrink from 
frank approval of the Jewish error. They completely reject Christ’s expiation 
for our sins.”*’ L’Empreur was right. Socinians, along with other Christian 
sectarians and mystics, did allegorize Christ’s sacrifice as an event repeated in 
each individual’s soul, rejecting the idea that it represented a unique historical 
episode. One of the main reasons why van Helmont became a Quaker was 
because he mistakenly believed that the Quaker doctrine of “Christ within” 
proved that Quakers were essentially Kabbalists at heart. Quakers were, of 
course, accused of not believing in the historical Christ.*! One of the charges 
brought against van Helmont by the Inquisition was precisely this, that he did 
not believe in Christ as a historical figure: 


„Had he lived, the noble Lord Philip Otto from Herzelles...would have 
spoken about many of Helmont’s heinous teachings, which he attempted 
to instill in this man more than once; namely: that those things must not 
be believed which the sacred Catholic Church teaches about the concep- 
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tion, nativity, passion, and resurrection of Christ, our Savior. All these 
things should be understood allegorically, not literally — that Christ is daily 
conceived, born, suffers, dies, and rises again in true Christians, that is in 
Helmontians.... The perversity of Helmont is not limited to Catholics, but 
he tempts Lutherans also with the already mentioned allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the incarnation and resurrection of Christ along with other impious 
abominations. If it will be necessary, a renowned man worthy of belief, 
but not Catholic, will testify concerning this matter.*2 


Because Adam Kadmon and Seir Anpin were both described by Kabbalists 
as emanations from God, many Christians rejected them on the grounds of 
pantheism. The charge of pantheism was the one most often brought against 
the Kabbalah and its Sulzbach proponents. Henry More wrote at length on 
the subject. He was followed by Wachter and Basnage, who charged Spinoza 
with acquiring his pernicious pantheism from the Kabbalah.*? Henry More 
took the first fundamental axiom of the Kabbalah to be “ex nihilo nihil posse 
creari” and wrote a passionate treatise on how sacrilegious it was to “suppose 
that the divine essence is a corporeal spirit and that the material world is in 
some way spirit.”“4 For More the Kabbalistic doctrine of creation through 
the sefirot supported the dangerous doctrines of pantheism, materialism, and, 
ultimately, atheism. In regard to its pantheistic implications, More’s analy- 
sis was correct.*” The theory that spirit and matter were convertible was a 
basic Kabbalistic doctrine, just as it was a central tenet of alchemy, Renais- 
sance Hermeticism, and occultism in general.*° Van Helmont, whose thought 
derived from all these sources, describes creation in pantheistic terms: 


... these are our Position, 1) That the Creator first brings into being a spiritual 
Nature. 2) And that either arbitrarily (when he pleases) or continually, as 
he continually understands, generates, etc. 3) That some of these spirits, 
for some certain cause or reason, are slipt down from the state of knowing, 
or Penetration. 4) That these Monades or single Beings being now become 
spiritless or dull, did cling or come together after various manners. 5) 
That this coalition or clinging together, so long as it remains such, is 
called matter. 6) That, out of this matter, all things material do consist, 
which yet shall in time return again to a more loosened and free state. No 
contradiction 1s involved in all these. Hence the Creator may also be said 
to be the efficient cause of all things materiated or made material, although 
not immediately.*’ 


A further doctrine accepted by the Sulzbach Kabbalists, that of ibbur, also 
undermined orthodox Christian views of Christ’s essential role in salvation. 
According to the doctrine of ibbur, literally “impregnation,” the souls of 
pious men will be reincarnated into those of sinful mortals in order to help 
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effect their salvation. Here Christ’s unique role in salvation is attributed to 
pious, mortal men. 

Given these various doctrines taken from the Kabbalah and various strands 
of Christian mysticism, the stumbling block to the conversion of the Jews 
identified by van der Wall as the belief in Jesus as the Messiah all but disap- 
peared. The Christ of von Rosenroth and van Helmont is far more Kabbalistic 
than Christian. This helps to explain why van Helmont apparently accepted 
Peter Spaeth’s conversion to Judaism with equanimity, even encouraging it.*® 

Another unique aspect of the beliefs of the Sulzbach Kabbalists involved 
salvation and the afterlife. Once again it is apparent that their ideas owe 
much more to the Kabbalah and unorthodox Christian thought than to either 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, or Calvinism. In every one of his major works, van 
Helmont categorically denied the eternity of Hell. In his opinion this was a 
pernicious doctrine that defiled the character of God and drove men to atheism. 
He went even further than this, elaborating on the problem of the so-called 
“virtuous pagans,” a problem that had bothered many Christians. How could 
virtuous pagans be damned eternally for not believing in Christ when they had 
not been given the chance to believe? Dante had solved the problem by putting 
his beloved Virgil in Limbo; but his solution seemed mean-spirited to many 
later Christians. As D.P. Walker has pointed out, orthodox Christian views 
of hell as a place of eternal torment became increasingly repugnant to many 
Christians in the seventeenth century. Origen’s concept of apocatastasis, or 
universal salvation, anathematized by the Council of Constantinople in 553 
A.D., was revived, although the majority of Christians still believed that the 
orthodox view of hell was the only effective deterrent to vice. Because 
of their immersion in the Kabbalah, particularly the Lurianic Kabbala, van 
Helmont and von Rosenroth were far more explicit and adamant in their 
denial of the eternality of hell than other Christians who leaned towards this 
view. They accepted the Lurianic doctrine of tikkun, or restoration, which 
posited that every soul would eventually be redeemed and that creation would 
only come to an end with the perfection and salvation of everything in it, and 
that meant everything, from the lowliest pebble, through plants and animals, 
and up to men. According to the Lurianic doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
gilgul, every level of creation from the lowest to the highest was filled with 
souls. Through the process of repeated reincarnations these souls would 
eventually move up the ladder of creation until they reached perfection. 
Those souls who needed extra help would be given it through ibbur, by being 
impregnated with stronger, more pious souls placed there especially to help 
them. This radically optimistic doctrine was wholeheartedly accepted by the 
Sulzbach Kabbalists. Luria’s treatise on the Revolution of Souls was printed 
in full in the Kabbala Denudata. Van Helmont refers to Luria’s belief in 
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metempsychosis and the eventual restitution or perfection of all things in 
many of his writings. His clearest exposition of these ideas occurs in the 
Two Hundred Queries Concerning the Revolution of Souls, which he wrote 
together with Anne Conway and the Quaker George Keith." 

What is so interesting about von Rosenroth’s and van Helmont’s acceptance 
of the Lurianic idea of tikkun, or the restitution and perfection of all things, 
in place of the orthodox concept of an eternal hell, is that this belief seems 
to have been one especially embraced by Amsterdam Jews. It seems likely 
that van Helmont must have been aware of the divisive and acrimonious 
debate that had taken place among the Jews of Amsterdam in the 1630s 
over the nature of hell and divine punishment. This debate among Jews 
reflected the wider debate in the Christian community between Socinians, 
Arminians, and Collegiants, on the one hand, who tended to reject the doctrine 
of predestination and eternal damnation, and Calvinists proper.*! But the 
Jewish debate had a special relevance, even poignancy, which the Christian 
debate lacked, for it became intimately involved with the peculiar problems 
experienced by Conversos. 

The Jewish debate pitted Rabbi Isaac Aboab de Fonseca against Saul 
Levi Morteira, a senior Haham in the Amsterdam Rabbinate. Aboab, a 
former Marrano, had been tutored in Kabbalah by Abraham Herrera, himself 
a former New Christian, who had been a disciple of the Lurianic Kabbalist, 
Israel Sarug. Aboab embraced the Lurianic doctrine of tikkun. Quoting the 
Mishnaic phrase, “All Israelites have a portion in olam ha-ba [the world to 
come],” as well as all the laws of return and restoration in the Torah, Aboab 
assured every Jew that he would be saved, no matter what his sins. In his 
treatise Nishmat Hayyim, Aboab flatly states that “whosoever is called by the 
name Israelite will not suffer eternal punishment even though he may have 
committed the gravest possible sins.”°* Aboab’s doctrine clearly appealed 
to the many Conversos in Amsterdam because it asserted the inalienable 
Jewishness of all Conversos, regardless of their past or present associations 
with Christianity: “This is what our rabbis of blessed memory meant when 
coining the phrase, “though he sinned, he is still an Israelite” [B.T. Sanh. 
44a]. They intended to convey the idea that though he sinned, he was not 
cut off thereby from the tree but remained a Jew; and even if he apostatized 
from the Lord and chose new gods, he will again be called a Jew as a result 
of transmigration and punishments.” 

Morteira rejected Aboab’s teaching on the grounds that it contradicted the 
“Fathers, the Prophets, the Tanna’im and the Amora’im,” all of whom had 
taught that punishment was eternal.”* He further objected that such teach- 
ings would encourage Conversos to remain as they were or even return to 
Christianity and that it would discourage those in Spain and Portugal from 
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emigrating and converting back to Judaism.” But when Morteira attempted 
to affirm the eternality of punishment before a congregation, he met with 
such great indignation that he decided to appeal the matter to the Beth Din in 
Venice. There the matter was dropped as being too sensitive. 

The entire episode has been fully described by Alexander Altmann. What 
especially interested me was his remark that although the debate took place 
in the 1630s, the documents were copied out in 1648. Van Helmont was in 
Holland in 1648, attending to the publication of his father’s works. Van 
Helmont was a close friend of the Collegiant leader Galenus Abrahamsz as 
well as Adam Boreel, who had published a Hebrew edition of the Mishna with 
vowels and notes in 1646 with the help of Rabbi Judah Leon Templo, who 
actually lived with Boreel.” Van Helmont was therefore in contact with the 
circle of philo-Semitic millenarians and their Jewish colleagues and may have 
actually seen the documents concerning the Aboab-Morteira debate, either at 
that time or later during the 1650s when Aboab was back in Amsterdam. What 
convinces me that van Helmont was aware of the debate between Aboab and 
Morteira is the similarity of Aboab’s and van Helmont’s arguments against 
the eternality of punishment. Aboab insisted that God could not punish men 
eternally for sins which derived from their material, corruptible, and non- 
eternal part [see #5, 24-34]. Quoting Psalm 62:13: “Also unto thee, O Lord, 
belongeth mercy; for thou renderest to every man according to his work,” 
Aboab comments, “i.e. according to his work performed by him who is 
non-eternal, and dost not measure him, a mere creature, against thee who art 
eternal, for thou art not adversely affected by the evil deeds of men.” This 
was one of the major arguments van Helmont used to deny the existence of an 
eternal hell. The major difference between Aboab’s and van Helmont’s views 
is that van Helmont did not restrict universal salvation to Jews but extended 
it to everyone. 

Altmann claims that it was common knowledge among Amsterdam Jews 
that Uriel da Costa had rejected Christianity because the dread of eternal 
damnation had tormented his youth and that he rejected the same doctrine 
when avowed by Jews.-’ Van Helmont had the same reaction; he believed 
that the doctrine of an eternal hell was what turned men away from God. 
The fact that there were both Jews and Christians who categorically denied 
that hell was eternal was one important reason why van Helmont and von 
Rosenroth came to believe that the Lurianic Kabbalah, with its doctrine of 
tikkun, offered a meeting ground for Christians and Jews. As van Helmont 
says: 


is it [the doctrine of tikkun] not like to prove of great service to the con- 
version both of Jews and Gentiles, to whom the denial of this one thing 
with some others, is of no small offense and stumbling block to many, both 
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Heathens and Jews, who conclude the Divinity of the modern Christians 
cannot be good while their philosophy is so bad. Besides, many Doc- 
trines maintained by some Christians, concerning Reprobation, Original 
Sin, Infinite Damnation and the like, do give great occasion to many, both 
Jews and Gentiles, to suspect the whole Doctrine is false, and many of 
them do bless themselves from the God of the Christians, as being not the 
true God, but an Idol of their own making, whom they have so shaped and 
framed after their own dark and foolish Imaginations.*® 


The attempt to make Christianity less offensive to Jews had been the 
ostensible goal of many Christians concerned with converting the Jews long 
before the publication of the Kabbala Denudata. Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Postel, La Peyrére, and other Christian Hermeticists and Kabbalists 
had from the Renaissance onwards emphasized the compatibility of Judaism 
and Christianity largely by minimizing or ignoring the very real doctrinal 
differences. They did this by returning to what they considered to be the prisca 
theologia common to all religions. In the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
radical Protestant philo-Semites tried a new tactic to convert Jews. Rejecting 
Catholic tradition, they offered Jews the promise of a return to the apostolic 
past of early Jewish-Christianity stripped of the more offensive doctrines of 
the incarnation, resurrection, and the Trinity. The problem was, how could 
one find out exactly what apostolic Jewish-Christianity was? This required 
delving into Jewish sources to discover what the customs and beliefs of early 
Jewish-Christians were. These investigations provided the rationale for those 
Christians, such as the Sabbatarians, who embraced Jewish customs.”” To 
their Christian critics, the Sabbatarians provided a cautionary example of 
how delving into Jewish sources could undermine Christian beliefs and result 
in “judaizing.” 

At the same time that Protestants were trying to reconstruct Jewish- 
Christianity, they tried to convince the Jews that their own later tradition 
of Rabbinic Judaism based on the Talmud was, like Catholic tradition, a 
spurious addition. According to George Williams certain New Christians 
were attracted by this vision of a common meeting ground. The attraction 
of New Christians to a simplified, rationalized Christianity was paralleled by 
the effort made to simplify Judaism by New Christian and Marrano converts 
back to Judaism. What is interesting about the Sulzbach Kabbalists is that 
their appeal to the Jews to convert and to Christians to unite combines the 
Renaissance prisca theologia tradition with the radical Protestant appeal for 
a return to simplified apostolic Jewish-Christianity. Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of publishing the principle Kabbalistic text, the Zohar, von Rosenroth 
says: 
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Because I suspect that so great a separation of Christian religions arose 
from no other cause than from such great diversity among Christians of 
philosophical principles and metaphysical definitions, which constitute, as 
it were, the left hand of theology (because many confess that philosophy is 
the servant of theology), it immediately occurred to me that I should hunt 
out that same ancient philosophy which flourished at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles and which appears to have flowed from the stream of the 
sacred oracles.... As I was about to examine those ancient opinions about 
God and other spiritual and theological questions, I fell upon this most 
ancient book of the Jews, which is called the Sohar, or Book of Splendor. 
Although I might seem to assail the antiquity of this work on account of 
its modern division into chapters, nevertheless, I discovered that the chap- 
ters themselves and teachings, which ought rather to be called fragments, 
are ancient enough and amply set forth the most ancient opinions and 
hypotheses. Not having, therefore, been frightened away by the incredible 
difficulty of the style or by the very abstruse covering of enigmas with 
which it teemed, I entered the path, worn by few, traversed by no one I 
knew, and, furthermore, filled with so many hard stones, uneven places, 
chasms, precipices, and such mud that it is not surprising so many, put in 
dread, abandoned it with disgust. Nevertheless, I pressed on. Nor to this 
day have I succumbed to the tediousness of the journey. I shall sketch for 
you in a few words what gold and whatever gems I have thus far dug out 
of this dirt and what hope leads me further. 

First, indeed, the field of the most ancient Jewish theology reveals 
itself very clearly [in this source], the boundaries of which it was scarcely 
permitted to know to this very day, since that [theology] flowed in another 
way than that revealed by the modern teachers of this people." 


For von Rosenroth the Kabbalah represents the prisca theologia and it is 
entirely distinct from what modern Rabbis teach the Jews because it predates 
the Talmud and represents the actual teaching of the first Jewish Christians. 
When von Rosenroth complains of the tediousness of his work and describes 
the difficulties he has experienced in separating the few Kabbalistic gems 
and nuggets of gold from all the remaining rubbish, one suspects that his 
protestations do not really represent his own views but were designed to 
forestall the criticisms of Christian anti-Semites, just as in other places he 
attempts to forestall the criticisms of Jews. The Sulzbach Kabbalists did find 
themselves caught at times between the two.°! 

The belief that Christianity was implicit in the Jewish Kabbalah was the 
assumption of a long line of Jews who had converted for precisely that 
reason.© In 1280 Abulafia says that some of his students converted because 
they had applied the Kabbalistic practice of transposing letters to the phrase 
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“I sit in the shade to which I aspire” (Song of Songs) in such a way that 
they came up with the phrases “I love his cross” or “in the shadow of the 
crucified one.” Alfonse de Valladolid (Abner of Burgos) explicitly refers 
to the Kabbalah in discussing his own conversion in 1320. He maintained 
the doctrine of the Incarnation was implicit in the concept of the shehki- 
na, and he identified metatron of the Kabbalah with Jesus on the grounds 
that some thirteenth-century Kabbalists had interpreted metatron to mean 
“envoy.” Although orthodox Jews began to argue strongly against this kind 
of Christian interpretation, even going as far as to argue that Christians were 
simply bad Kabbalists, who had derived such doctrines as the Trinity from a 
misunderstanding of the Kabbalah,® the practice continued. As Benz points 
out, Pico learned about the Kabbalah from the New Christian Flavius Mithri- 
dates. In 1512 Abraham Farisol, author of the anti-Christian polemic, The 
Shield of Abraham, described how Jewish converts to Christianity employed 
the idiom of the Zohar and other Kabbalistic texts to justify the Incarnation 
of God, his nativity, and resurrection. He pointed out that on the basis of 
the doctrine of the emanation of the sefirot Christians could argue that Jews 
already accepted the idea of multiplicity in God and that therefore the doctrine 
of the Trinity should not prove a stumbling block to conversion. 

As Ernestine van der Wall has shown, the philo-Semitic millenarians in 
mid-seventeenth-century Amsterdam were well aware of the usefulness of 
the Kabbalah in converting Jews. In October, 1647, for example, Moriaen 
wrote to Hartlib, lamenting the fact that there are so few Christians expert 
in the Kabbalah. Moriaen thinks that Christians should pay someone to 
study the Kabbalah and publish his findings with the conversion of the Jews 
specifically in mind. He proposes that Boreel take on this important task. 
The arrival of Rabbi Nathan Shapira, a renowned Kabbalist, in Amsterdam 
in 1657 reinforced the belief among Christian millenarians that the Kabbalah 
was indeed a potentissima tela contra lapidem cor Hebraeorum, as Pico had 
described it centuries before. Popkin has described how Shapira was willing 
to recognize Jesus as the Messiah because he subscribed to the Lurianic view 
that the spirit of the Messiah reappeared at different times in history. Shapira 
further encouraged the millenarians to think that the gulf between Christians 
and Jews was not so great by asserting, first, that Kabbalists believed Isaiah 
53 actually did refer to the Messiah®’ and, second, that Jews could accept 
the Sermon on the Mount as the authentic teachings of the Rabbis. As 
Popkin points out, Shapira’s remarks left Serrarius convinced that Shapira 
was “almost” a Christian and Dury that the conversion of the Jews was 
imminent. As Boreel’s and Serrarius’s close friend van Helmont undoubtedly 
shared the view that the Kabbalah offered a powerful means to convert the 
Jews. Caspar Kohlhans, one of van Helmont’s oldest friends and a Quaker, 
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claimed that van Helmont was a committed Kabbalist as early as 1660.68 
After Boreel’s death, he may have been designated as the one to take on the 
task that Moriaen had allotted to Boreel. His meeting with von Rosenroth, 
who was well grounded in Hebrew, Syriac, and Aramaic, would then have 
been additionally fortuitous. 

From the foregoing examples I hope I have provided enough evidence 
to suggest that the Philo-Semitism of the Sulzbach Kabbalists was indeed 
unique. Convinced they had rediscovered the original, authentic Jewish- 
Christian teachings of Christ and his disciples, they accepted complex Kab- 
balistic doctrines that simply could not, and did not, meet with the approval 
of the Christian community at large. Henry More, for one, was revolted by 
the convoluted philosophy of the Kabbalah. How, he asked, in a treatise von 
Rosenroth included in the Kabbala Denudata, could the Kabbalah hope to 
explain the difficulties in Scripture when it was itself so abstruse? Allegories 
and enigmas are not explained by further allegories and enigmas.® Even- 
tually rejecting the Kabbalah, More advocated his version of Christianity 
instead, which he believed was simple, clear and more concerned with ethics 
than doctrine. 

What is so interesting, and perhaps paradoxical, is that for all the abstruse- 
ness of their thought, and even because of it, the Sulzbach Kabbalists actually 
ended up with a far more tolerant and ecumenical outlook than More and 
many other thinkers who have been singled out for their enlightened reli- 
gious views. By accepting the Lurianic Kabbalistic doctrine of tikkun, which 
categorically denied the eternality of hell and postulated the salvation and 
perfection of every created thing, von Rosenroth and van Helmont undercut 
the need for any institutionalized system of belief. Anyone could and would 
be saved. This was the basis for one of the Inquisition’s charges against van 
Helmont: “...Helmont maintains without doubt that anyone in his own faith, 
of whatever kind, may be saved.” If everyone could be saved, whatever his 
faith, then believing in specific doctrines or specific sacraments was clearly 
unnecessary. Obviously, this way of thinking was not tolerable in the eyes of 
the Inquisition, as another charge against van Helmont makes clear: 


...he has professed...that confession and the doctrine of the divine Eucharist 
is unnecessary and superfluous.... He maintained vehemently that our 
baptism with material water is not necessary, but it is sufficient for a man 
if he marks himself with the character of a Christian by engaging rightly 
in good works with a certain inner fervor. ’! 


Although the Lurianic doctrine of tikkun could logically lead to the kind of 
uncommitted, ethical humanism that van Helmont embraced at the end of his 
life, he was the only one of the three Sulzbach Kabbalists to take this radical 
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step. Von Rosenroth and Christian August remained within the Lutheran and 
Catholic Church respectively. For whatever reasons (and that is the subject of 
another paper), they were able and willing to accept the outward constraints 
of the institutionalized Church to which they belonged. Van Helmont could 
not. In his case, the search for church unity within a Christian framework had 
developed into a true spirit of toleration. The short declaration prefacing his 
Adumbratio Kabbalisticae Christianae succinctly sums up his attitude and 
beliefs: 


Quaero, non pono: nihil determino dictans: 
Conjicio: conor: confero: tento: rogo: 
Judaeos capto: meliori tramite ductor 

Si fueris, cedo: quaeritur una salus. 


(I question; I do not assert, saying I determine nothing. I conjecture; I 
make trial; I compare; I test; I enquire; I court the Jews. If you have a 
guide to a better way, I yield.) 


The last description we have of van Helmont’s religious views comes from 
Leibniz, who describes him in terms consistent with this declaration, as a 
“seeker,” a man without religious affiliation: 


Monsieur Francis Mercurius, Baron of Helmont, son of the famous physi- 
cian of that name, is an old acquaintance of Madame, the Electress of 
Hanover. He had been a Roman Catholic, but subsequently a Quaker and 
while at Hanover called himself a Seeker.” 


The Sulzbach Kabbalists are unique in another way as well. The prima- 
ry motivating force behind their ecumenicalism was not millenarianism in 
the classic Christian sense of anticipating the decisive moment of Christ’s 
second coming. Their exceptional tolerance and commitment to peace and 
brotherhood sprang from another source, their personal experiences of the 
suffering and desolation caused by the Thirty Years’ war. Because of the war 
von Rosenroth and his family were forced to flee his birthplace, Alt-Raudten, 
a town then in the Silesian principality of Wohlau. That childhood experi- 
ence shaped much of his mature poetry with its recurring theme of longing 
for peace. Christian August’s childhood and adult life were both shaped 
and scarred by the war, as were van Helmont’s. This is not to say that the 
Sulzbach Kabbalists were not millenarians,’* simply that their millenarian- 
ism was shaped far more by the optimistic and meliorist Lurianic doctrine 
of tikkun than by the violent apocalypticism of the Book of Revelations. 
It consequently stressed the ultimate redemption of all of God’s creatures 
through their own efforts rather than their judgement and (in most cases) 
condemnation by God. 
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Another unique aspect of Sulzbach philo-Semitism was the complete 
absence of anti-Semitism. Beneath the surface of much ecumenically-minded 
and ostensibly philo-Semitic prose lurks real intolerance and dislike for the 
Jews as fellow human beings. (I remind the reader of Ernestine van der 
Wall’s observation that for most philo-Semites the only good Jew was a 
convertible Jew.) One of the most astonishing example of this appears in 
Johann Jacob Schudt’s detailed account of Jewish customs. Like many oth- 
er Christians, Schudt refers with great dismay, indeed horror and disgust, 
to Johan Peter Spaeth’s conversion to Judaism and his taking of the name 
Moses Germanus.’* (Spaeth’s case is especially interesting because he him- 
self attributed his conversion to the period he spent helping von Rosenroth 
edit the Kabbala Denudata.) Schudt was obviously interested in Jews and 
had sympathy for them. Yet he could not transcend stereotypes. He is, for 
example, well aware of the many Christian prohibitions limiting the ways in 
which Jews could make a living, but he refuses to believe that these have 
anything to do with the fact that Jews engage in usury. Jews practice usury 
because they are too lazy to do any real work. Furthermore, if they do work 
with their hands, they are bad at it. To prove this he gives the amazing 
example of Moses Germanus’s circumcision. Schudt explains that because it 
was done by a Jewish carpenter (!), it was bungled, causing Moses Germanus 
great and long-term pain.’” Schudt was a well-respected Hebraist like von 
Rosenroth, but the two men were worlds apart when it came to seeing Jews 
as fellow human beings. 

When I first described van Helmont’s Kabbalistic theories ın a lecture at 
the Warburg Institute many years ago, I was asked if he was insane. To the 
twentieth-century questioner he may well appear to have been, but for those 
who have spent time reading about the bitter and bloody religious battles 
of the early modern period, van Helmont’s philosophy comes as a breath 
of fresh air. A number of his contemporaries obviously felt the same way. 
Leibniz begins his epitaph for van Helmont with the lines, “If he had lived 
among the Greeks, he would now be numbered among the stars.” ’© But the 
last word must be left to van Helmont’s long-time friend, Benjamin Furly, 
a highly educated, intelligent man, and a Quaker, who, like van Helmont, 
eventually left the society. Writing to William Penn about the book in which 
van Helmont gives the fullest account of the Lurianic theory of tikkun, he 
reveals how highly he thinks of van Helmont as someone whose outlook was 
far ahead of his times: 


...when thou readst, I doubt not but thou wilt see that it goes further than any 
System yet publikly receivd by any [sect?] of christians to the clearing the 
Divine providence, Justice, mercy & wisdom of god & rendring the most 
perplext articles of the Christian faith, easily conceivable to the meanest 
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as well as largest capacity. So it is with me notwithstanding all the hot 
Zeale with which some pursue it, and him in England, stigmatizing him 
as a Papist, a Jesuit, yea a kind of Atheist, which rude, unmannerly, and 
unmanly treating of a man of his quality, age, reputation in the world, 
harmless deportment, going up & down doing good to all & harm to none, 
especially if we consider with all that he is a forreigner, every ingenious 
Englishman should be ashamed of & blush at; I hope if he, or any of his 
perswasion in some of those things should come thither they shall not be 
so hunted as Foxes, but received as Christians, & not be held unchristian 
for an opinion which if Christ did not [teach?] his disciples he at lest did 
bear[est?] with in them, & therefore must neither be in it self destructive of 
faith in [god?] nor of a holy conversation. But I shall forbear Apologizing, 
& leave the booke to Apologize for it self....’’ 
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